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ones ; but if they are only allowed to combine for
small affairs, they will be neither inclined nor able
to effect it. It is in vain that you will leave them
entirely free to prosecute their business on joint-stock
account : they will hardly care to avail themselves
uf the rights you have granted to them : and. after
having exhausted your strength in vain efTorts to ixit
down prohibited associations, you will be sunris^d
that you cannot persuade men to form the associa-
tions you encourage.
I do not say that there can be no civil associations
in a country where political association is prohibited ;
for men can never live in society without embarkin^
in some common undertakings : but I maintain that
in such a country civil associations will always be
few in number, feebly planned, unskilfully managed,
that they will never form any vast designs, or that
they will fail in the execution of them.
, This naturally leads rne to think that freedom of
association in political matters is not so dangerous to
public tranquillity as is supposed ; and that possibly,
after having agitated society for some time, it may
strengthen the State in the end. In democratic
countries political associations are, so to speak, the
only powerful persons who aspire to rule the State.
Accordingly, the governments of our time look upon
associations of this kind just as sovereigns in the
Middle Ages regarded the great vassals of the crown :
they entertain a sort of instinctive abhorrence of them,
and they combat them on all occasions. They bear,
on the contrary7, a natural good-will to civil asso-
ciations, because they readily discover that, instead
oV directing the minds of the community to public
affairs, these institutions serve to divert them from
such reflections ; and that, by engaging them more
and more in the pursuit of objects that cannot be
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